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Notices, 


The ‘* Musical World” is now published on Saturpays, 
and is ready for the trade on Fripays. 


The first enlarged number, containing the four extra pages 
of music, will appear on Saturday, February 21, 1846. 


Subscribers are respectfully reminded that a year’s sub- 
scription, paid in advance, alone entitles them to the privilege 
of u ticket for the Granp Concert to be given in June. 


All. communications intended for the Editor must be ad- 
dressed to him at the Orrice, No. 60, Dean Street, Soho 
Square. Communications elsewhere addressed will not be at- 

tended to. 


It is necessary to state that no concert or musical enter- |, 


tainment—except such as are of essential importance to art, 
and, consequently, of general and historical interest—can be 
noticed, unless previously advertised in our columns, 


It is. respectfully stated, that, after No. 8, vol. XXI. of 
the “ Musical World ’—published Saturday, Feb. 21, 1846 
—no further copies will be sent to any subscriber»who shall 
not have forwarded his quarterly, half-yearly, or yearly ac- 
count, in advance—according to the regulation of all news- 
papers whatsoever—a regulation of the utmost importance, 
and one which, if neglected, must necessarily inconvenience 
the proprietors. ¢ 


No advertisements can be inserted in the current number 
of the “ Musical World,” after four o’clock on Thursdays. 


The first piece of music presented to the Subseribers of 
the Musicat Wor tp, will be an original Vocal:-Romance, by 
the celebrated Meyerbeer, never before published. The same 
number will also contain a new translation of Burger’s Leonora, 
written expressly for the ‘‘ Musical World,” by Mr. Aubert 
Smirn. 





Don AHuirote, 


Our anticipations have been more than realised. The suc- 
cess of Mr. Macfarren’s new opera has been triumphant. We 
never recollect a more gratifying sight than was presented by 
the boxes of Drury Lane Theatre on Tuesday night. The 
flower of the musical profession shed an intellectual perfume 
on the scene, aud trebled the excitement, Moscheles, Bene- 
dict, Henry Smart, Charles Horsley, Jules de Glimes, Dorrell 
Costa, Balfe, Gattie—and twenty others, seldom scem within, 
the walls of a theatre—were present to assist at the firstrepre- . 
sentation of.m ~Bhey all knew Macfarren—they 
all knew his power— expected, and they found, an opera 
worthy of association with the masterpieces of the art—an 
opera, whieh the experience of ten years has rendered criti- 
cally unassailable, and which the imagination, and genius, that 
are gifts from God, have endowed with all the charm of fresh- 
ness and original thought. The orchestra was strengthened 
on the oceasion by the invaluable aid of Patey; Goffrie, Hill, 
Howell, and other first-rate artists; each in himself the 
equivalent of half a dozen performers. 

The story selected by Mr. Macfarren, for his opera, is to be 
found in the immortal romance of Cervantes. The tale of 
Camacho and Quiteria is hardly to be entitled an episode, 
since the Knight of the Woful Countenance takes no active 
part in its progress. The only episodes, properly speaking, in 
Don Quixote, are the tale of ‘*the Captive,” and the “‘ His- 
tory of the Impertinent Curious.” With these the Knight 
of La Mancha has nothing to do, except inthe capacity of a 
listener. Episode, or no episode, however, nothing in that 
wonderful book can be found, more fresh and charming than 
this story of Camacho. It is even superior to the “ Cruel 
Shepherdess.” No writer ever composed such pastorals as 
Cervantes. Guarini, with his Pastor Fido, and even Tesso, 
with Amintas, must salute him, cap in hand, as master and 
superior. And the best pastorals of Cervantes are interwoven 
in Don Quixote. The Galatea, though fresh as a May 
morning, has not the reality of these. Florian, in his elegant 
common place, Estelle, could imitate Galatea, not unsuccess- 
fully. But the author of Numa Pompilius, and the author of 
the pastorals in Don Quixote, are as far apart as the poles. 

The late Mr. Macfarren—so well known, and so affection- 
ately regarded, by all who read this journal when he enriched 
its columns by his beautiful essays, and conducted its 
machinery with his business-like dexterity— was just the man 
to adapt the story of Camacho to the purposes of the musical 
drama. His experience was great, his taste acknowledged, 
his facility prodigious. The 7imes finds great fault with the 
book of Don Quixote, but without offering the shadow of a 
reason. We, perhaps, know the romance of Cervantes as 
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thoroughly as the ingenious dramatic critic of that journal, 
and can state openly, that if anything be objectionable in the 
late Mr. Macfarren’s book, it must be laid to the charge of 
Cervantes, to whose text he has adhered with unusual fidelity. 
For our parts we can see nothing to blame in the Don Quixote 
of our excellent predecessor. Compare its rhythmical and 
facile verse with the trash that we find in nine out of ten of 
our modern operas! The stage business is irreproachable, 
and the action of the story natural. and unimpeded, by extrin- 
sic matter. The two finales are contrived with admirable 
tact, and the plan of the music is suggested by the points and 
situations. Indeed, we have seldom seen an opera in which 
the drama and the music go so easily in fellowship. Nothing 
is forced, nothing is spoiled by impropriety or unlikelihood. 
To conclude, there are one or two lyrics of such graceful and 
unaffected beauty as we never before recollect in a musical 
drama. Instance the cavatina, ‘‘Ah why do we love’—the 
anacreontic, ‘‘ When Bacchus invented the bowl’’—and the 
romance, “I quit my pillow, beneath the willow’—all of 
them perfect gems. But we must proceed to give such an 
imperfeet notion of the music as one hearing will admit of. 

The overture is in A major. The first subject, fortissimo, 
is bold and animated—the counter-subject, introduced first in 
E minor, and subsequently in A minor, is a melody full of 
tenderness. The composer has judiciously allotted it to the 
violoncellos. The minor mode does not endure long in either 
instance—a refrain in the respective major of each key in- 
terrupting its progress. The composer was writing an over- 
ture to a comic opera, and though he introduced this short 
phrase with an evident intention, he allowed it no further in- 
fluence than what it carried by its appearance and passing 
away. The rest of the overture is highly exhilirating. The 
second part is finely written, and leads naturally and beauti- 
fully to the original subject, which reappears with increased 
brilliancy of orchestration. The coda is capital. The over- 
ture was played with great spirit and encored. The double 
bass of Mr. Howell, and the tenor of Mr. Hill, made them- 
selves agreeably evident here. Some of the papers have found 
resemblances to Mendelssohn and Weber in this overture. 
They forget that the seven notes of the scale, with their modi- 
fications of flat and sharp, compose the whole materials of 
melody, and that ten thousand composers have written ten hun- 
dred thousand melodies. How then is it possible that a suc- 
cession of two, three, four, five, six, or seven notes is never to 
oecur simultaneously in the works of two different composers? 
We find indications of the masters on whose works Mr. Mac- 
farren has modelled his style, and we are glad to say they are 
the greatest that have ever lived. From these we occasionally 
recognize a reminiscence, and right glad are we to welcome it. 
The instrumentation is vigorous andclear. The combinations 
are often new, but never unsuccessful. The whole effect is 
brilliant, and the beautiful symmetry of design gives double 
force to the good qualities we have enumerated. 

The curtain draws up on a Spanish village, with mountains 
in the distance. It is night. The moon is out, and by its 
light, Camacho (Mr. D. W. King) is conducting a serenade 
to his mistress, Quiteria (Miss Rainforth), To-morrow is to be 
the wedding. The serenade is a quiet tune in six-eight measure, 
in the key of E—horns and clarionets, &c., enriching it with 
gentle harmony. Quiteriacomes tothe balcony. She thanks 
the serenaders, but tells them their strain is out of sorts with 
her own feelings. Camacho woos—Quiteria frowns and 
disappears. The serenade again lifts up its quiet voice, and 
continues, till a change in the character of the orchestral 





accompaniments announces a new character—and Sancho 
Panza (Mr. Stretton, )the proverb-loving squire, enters. Sancho 
abuses the serenaders for making such a noise, is reviled by 
them in his turn, and is on the point of being unceremoniously 
bastinadoed, when Don Quixote of La Mancha (Mr. Weiss) 
arrives, and interposss his redoubtable arm in his defence. 
The entrance of Don Quixote is graphically described in the 
orchestra, which commences a strain of mingled grandeur 
and bombast. ‘The first solo of the knight is full of character. 
The art, with which the various personages in the opera are 
individualized by the style of their music, reminds us of the 
chef-d’ ceuvre of chef-d’ceuvres, the imperishable Don Giovanni of 
Mozart. The presence of Don Quixote imposes but little 
respect, and a scuffle ensues. Camacho assaults the knight, 
who defends himself lustily. Sancho is for running away, 
but is happily spared the humiliation by the arrival of 
Rovedos (Mr. S. Jones) the father of Quiteria, who interposes 
his authority and puts an end to the brawl. On questioning 
Don Quixote as to the object of his visit, the knight declares 
that he has come to release the fair Quiteria from the machi- 
nations of Camacho, the enchanter, and demands the hospi- 
tality due to errant knights and their squires---which Rovedos 
accords without difficulty, though somewhat astonished at the 
originality of his visitor. A chorus, “The rights of hospi- 
tality,” is an agreeable composition in the style of the Spanish 
seguidilla, It has a melody at once intelligible and pleasing, 
and will very soon lay hold of the popular ear and be hummed 
by the popular voice, 

[ Apropos of the Seguidilla. Ina very amusing article about 
the celebrated Mr. d’Urfey, and the eminent Messrs. Courte- 
ville and Akeroyd, published in the Morning Chronicle of 
Wednesday, February 4, and by a mistake of. the printer, 
placed under the head of “ Musical Intelligence,” we find epi- 
sodically introduced, some remarks on Mr. Macfarren’s Don 
Quixote, and on the Seguidiila in particular. 

“A very pretty chorus in E suarpr’---says the learned 
critic --- is Mr. Macfarren's Seguidilla, but it is not 
Spanish.” We were mistaken about the key of this piece. 
Our ears being none of the acutest, mistook it for natural, 
which has four sharps in its scale. The key of E suarp has 
eleven. It was never before used, at least we never saw it 
in print or manuscript---our ears we cannot vouch for. Mr. 
Macfarren may therefore claim originality in his choice of a 
key, but his publisher has a fair right to tax him with injustice 
---for what young lady will buy a seguidilla in ELeven 
sHarps? We pity Mr. Chappell. To the erudite critic 
of the Morning Chronicle we herewith tender our thanks--- 
his ears must be uncommonly acute---very sharp---seven times 
more sharp than our own, We never should have found it 
out. It is positively the sharpest key we ever heard of. } 

And having chanted the seguidilia, all the world retires into 
the house of Rovedos, which Don Quixote conceives to be 
neither more nor less than an enchanted castle, At this junc- 
ture arrives Basilius (Mr. Allen). A loverhe is, all sighs and 
tears. He loves Quiteria, and Quiterialoves him again. But 
alas! a poor dependant of Rovedos, he has no chance against 
the rich Camacho; and.the playmate of -his childhood, whom 
he loved in infancy and has loved and longed for ever since, 
must be taken from him and be wedded to another, who has 
more sequins and less worship ; 80, to console himself, he sings 
a ballad, “Sweet were those Hours of Infancy.” | The ballad 
is in A flat; a very sweet melody, with an orchestral accom- 
paniment in which the violoncello sings like any lover, _ 

"How silver sweet sound lovers’ tongues by night} 
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So thinks Quiteria in ber chamber, and straightway comes 
out of her cage, “like a dittle squirrel,” as the old German 
song has it: 


Quiteria (in the balcony) Sure ’twas his voice—Basilius ! 
Basilius. Quiteria !—Yes, "tis she—my life, my hope, that has been— 
Quiteria. And should be still—&c. &. 


This explains how affairs stand—Quiteria loves him still, 
and will listen to any means of extricating herself from Ca- 
macho’s power. And then they sing a duet, in which Basilius 
asks Quiteria, if she can be content to resign her home of 
plenty, for poverty and him? Amd Quiteria tells him she can, 
for his love is plentier than all riches—and so forth. The 
duet is in two movements, in the key of Dflat. The first 
movement moderato, is elegant and expressive; the second 
movement, allegro, is almost notatim the opening of the 
overture, and is very effectively written. 

[We labor under the disadvantage here, and in other places, 
of differing from the learned critic already quoted, who states in 
that lucky Morning Chronicle, that he “did not perceive that te 
subject of the overture formed any portion of the subsequent 
themes in the opera.” This time, however, we stoutly main- 
tain we are right, and the learned critic wrong. Yet, even in 
error he has taught us something we did not previously 
know, viz.:—that a subject can be a portion of a theme. We 
have hitherto stupidly imagined that a subject was a theme, 
and a theme a subject; but it is never too late to learn. A 
thing can be a part of itself :—a new axiom! How could 
Euclid have overlooked it? An abstruse and capital axiom, 
requiring a brown study to get at the bottom of it. Yet 
Brown, the philosopher, did not know it. He certainly makes 
no mention of it in his “Inquiry.” So it requires a browner 
study than we thought. Who could have dreamed of an 
abstruse axiom? “The overture is in 4, three sharps,” says 
the same erudite and laborious critic. Thatis a still abstruser 
axiom ; or rather it is not an axiom, but a problem. A, three 
sharps—how many sharps is that, reader? You must be very 
sharp if you can tell. An abstruse problem! Who shall 
solve it? 

And thereupon Quiteria goes in, and Basilius goes out to 
fetch a ladder, for a purpose readily divined. Don Quixote, 
having supped, comes out of the “castle,” with his trusty 
squire, determined to keep watch all night, and defend the 
“‘ castle and the Queen of Beauty” from the malignant spirits 
and enchanters, that hove in the immediate neighbourhood, 
for no friendly purpose. Sancho likes not the open air, but 
his master is immovable, so, resigning himself to fate, he 
takes his lamp and examines the place. Basilius returns with 
his ladder, and places it against the balcony. Quiteria comes 
out of her room once more, and here the Finale to the first 
Act commences—the most elaborate and masterly composition 
in the Opera. The business of the stage is as follows :—Ba- 
silius and Quiteria are projecting their flight—Don Quixote is 
in a reverie—Sancho restless, walks round with his lamp, 
scrutinizing every object closely and curiously: in his ram- 
bles he stumbles against the ladder which Basilius has placed 
against the balcony for Quiteria’s descent. Basilius blows 
out the lamp, and the stage is left in darkness. Sancho bawls 
out “‘Holloa! my light!”—Don Quixote maintains that 
** Some griffin’s breath hath quenched it,”—Sancho, terrified, 
falls upon his knees—Don Quixote puts himself in a condition 
of attack and defence—Sancho gets up, and trying to find 
out the door of the house, again stumbles against the Jad- 





der, whereupon Basilius lets fall a flower-pot, which 
breaks in pieces upon the unhappy squire’s pate—San- 
cho cries “murder!” and succeeds in finding his way into 
the house—Don Quixote, spear in hand, attacks the ladder, 
which Basilius, who has already gained the balcony, draws 
up after him. Missing the object of his attack, Don Quixote 
imagines the enemy to have fled, and, shouting ‘‘victory,” falls 
upon his knees and addresses an apostrophe to his far-famed 
mistress, Dulcinea, “‘ Maid of Toboso, peerless Dulcinea !” 
Basilius begins to comprehend the malady of the knight, and, 
inclined to humour him for Quitcria’s amusement, dons her 
veil, and, feigning the voice of a woman, supplicates the aid of 
Don Quixote in a very plaintive air, ‘‘ Alas! a thousand secret 
woes ”—in which he recounts the supposed distresses of a 
persecuted and unhappy damsel. The stratagem succeeds to 
admiration. Don Quixote, completely taken in, promises his 
assistance, in the name of Dulcinea del Toboso. The feigned 
lady offers her hand to kiss, as a pledge of his knightly troth. 
DonQuixote, unable to reachit, mounts a horse-block adjacent 
to the balcony, and in endeavouring to seize the proffered 
hand, is noosed by a garland of flowers which Basilius throws 
round his neck, making him fast to the baleony. “A demon 
snare!”’--shouts the credulous knight, vainly striving to extricate 
himself. Sancho re-enters, with a light, while Basilius and 
Quiteria are descending the ladder. Basilius snatches the 
nightcap from Sancho’s head, and throws it over the light ; 
but instead of the nightcap extinguishing the light, the light sets 
fire to the nightcap. Sancho screams out, “ Fire, fire, 
fire!” Don Quixote calls to the man. Basilius leaps from 
the ladder, and pushes Sancho into a water-trough which is 
hard by. He then, in the midst of the confusion, assists 
Quiteria down the ladder, and as they are on the point of 
escaping, Camacho, Rovedos, the Serenaders, and a whole 
tribe of domestics in their night robes, enter with lights, and 
arrest their flight. Rovedos seizes his daughter, Camacho 
collars Rasitins. Sancho flounders show’ Ta (uc wacer-wougn, 
in vain efforts to get out—Don Quixote makes threatening 
passes at random with his lance—the domestics, understand- 
ing nothing, interfere with every thing, and the curtain falls 
on a tableau of bustle, surprise, and general excitement. 

All this is admirably supported in the musical Finale. The 
opening movement, commencing in B flat, has a mysterious 
subject suited to the occasion, which is developed with 
masterly skill, and fine variety of treatment. If we had been 
told that the whole of this movement was the handywork of 
Mozart, we should have believed it implicitly, although it 
would have been the power ot Mozart exercised on a flow of 
ideas that belong not to Mozart, nor to any one but the 
author. After a thorough working out of the first motivo, we 
arrive at the air, “ Maid of Toboso,” in G major, (sung by 
Don Quixote) which is quite a Mozartean effusion—pompous, 
grand and veritably Quixotic. The orchestra, in this air, is 
admirable---nothing can be more lofty and ideal. From this 
we are ingeniously conducted to the air, “ Alas! a thousand 
secret woes,” in A flat minor, sung by Basilius, in the feigned 
voice of a woman. The quaint melancholy of this pretty 
air is perfectly Spanish, The coda, with the Neapolitan 
Sixth, is delicious. The rest of the Finale is full of bustle 
and excitement, and the entrance of Camacho and the rest, 
with lights, is forcibly depicted, by a grand crash from the 
whole orchestra, on the chord of D flat. Thence to the last 
note, the interest is sustained with unflagging spirit. We are 
not saying more than is due to Mr. Maciarren, when we pro- 
nounce this Finale one of the finest and best developed 
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musical inspirations that have proceeded from the pen of any 
modern composer. To equal it we must go to the Deux 
Journzes of Cherubini—to surpass it we can only resort to 
Mozart and Beethoven. 


(To be continued.) 








SIGNOR COSTA’S RETIREMENT FROM THE 
OPERA. 


Since‘our last the following letters have appeared in the 
Morning Post, by which it will be seen that the breach be- 
tween Mr. Lumley and Signor Costa is irreparable. 


To the Editor of the ‘ Morning Post.’ 


S1r,--Mr. Lumley having addressed to several papers the copy of a 
letter on the subject of my retirement from Her Majesty’s Theatre, may 
I request from you the insertion of the following answer to his state- 
ment. Mr. Lumley asserts— 

1. That I abandoned him at the eleventh hour. 

2. That I insisted on the production of my operas as the condition 
for the renewal of my engagement. 

3. That I asked for an increase of salary. 

4, That I had accepted, unknown to him, the post of conductor of 
‘another establishment,” meaning the Philharmonic Society. 

As to the first charge, that I had abandoned Mr. Lumley at the last 
moment. At the close of the last season I was not re-engaged, and 
there was a notice in the hall that all persons not having a written en- 
gagement for the ensuing seaSon should consider themse!ves as not 
engaged. On the 15th inst. I received from Mr. Lumley the first com- 
munication, stating that he had returned from the Continent, and would 
be glad to see me as soon as possible. From the fall of the curtain last 
August up to the 15th of January, I heard nothing from Mr. Lumley in 
any way. I never insisted on the production of my operas; but Mr. 
Lumley having required that I should abandon composition altogether, I 
resisted such a monstrous exercise of power. No question was raised 
by me as to the performance of any works of mine for the ensuing 
season; in fact I have not an opera or ballet in MS, et this moment. 
The position of conductor does not, however, constitute an incompe- 
tency to produce operas, as Mr. Lumley supposes, and Meyerbecr, Lind- 
painter, Marschner, Spontini, &c. have been and are before the public in 
the triple capacity of director of music, conductor and composer. As 
to an increase of salary, Mr. Lumley well knows that the £200 given 
as an increase last year didnot compensate me for my extra services. 
Lastly, as to my acceptance of the honourable post of Philharmonic 
conductor (which only requires the superintendence of eight concerts 
in the season) Mr. Lumley is well aware that at the commencement of 
the last season I distinctly stated to him my intention of accepting the 
Office if it should be again proposed to me, though I had twice before 
been induced by him to decline it. I therefore was fully warranted, and 
there was no surprise or want of courtesy. I would never have con- 
sented to have conducted concerts that I considered prejudicial to Opera 
inteests. Having gone through Mr. Lumley’s assertions, I will not 
enter into discussion as to his opinions. It would be as egotistical on 
my pirt to speak of Don Carlos as I conceive it to be indelicate for a 
nanager to criticise the productions of the professor who has been for 
years named by him in his own announcements and bills, ‘‘ Director of 
the music, composer and conductor.” For the first time, on the 15th 
of January, Mr. Lumley imposes conditions that he knew I could not, as 

man of honour, accept. On the 20th of January, as I understand, he 
makes an engagement with another conductor, on the 23rd he informs 
me of the fact, and on the 28th he brings my name before the public, 
by publishing, without first consulting me, a private communication. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 
71, Albany-street, Jan. 28, 1846. M. COSTA. 


To the Editor of the Morniny Post. 


Sin—The letter I was compelled to publish to refute a public attack 
has produced an answer, in which, although Mr. Costa has resorted to 
extraordinary contradictions of some of the details, more than sufficient 
is admitted by himself to prove that whilst I implicitly relied upon bis 





sincerity, to my most serious inconvenience, at the very eve of the sea- 
son, he left me no other resource than the course adopted, By showing 
the character of the assertion on which he principally rests his defence, 
I shall at once prove what is the real value of Mr. Costa’s statement. 
Would it be imagined that the notice in the porter’s hall, from which he 
pretends to have concluded that he was not engaged, and on which he 
grounds his excuse of having concealed from me the fact of his new en- 
gagement, whilst it certainly included the artisans of the theatre, not 
only could not possibly be considered by any heads of departments as 
applicable to them, but that the notice was actually suggested to me by 
Mr. Costa himself, in consequence of some difficulties which had arisen 
in departments under him; and on application to Mr. Robinson, the 
treasurer, I discover that on the last night of last season Mr. Costa had 
the notice in question prepared under his (Mr. Costa’s) own direction, he 
himself introducing an alteration, having in view his own direction of the 
departments under his charge during the now present season. And 
again, could it be imagined from that gentleman’s letter that if any de- 
lay occurred in his engagement it was through his own omission, as he 
himself always prepared his own engagements and sent them to me to 
be signed? Could it be imagined that none of these engagements were 
signed in past years before the month of January, when he com- 
plained that he received the first intimation of my intention by my 
sending for him on my arrival in England to settle upon various ar- 
rangements for the opening of the season? The exact dates of his en- 
gagement are:—1842, Jan. 6; 1843, Feb. 20; 1844, Feb. 14; 1845, 
Jan. 25. Mr. Costa shculd not have forgotten the oral and written 
evidence the management possesses. Then, with these circumstances, 
couple the fact that from the hour I wrote the letter addressed to him 
to the moment when I was campelled to publish it, he never for a mo- 
men! questioned the least particle of the facts it contained. 1 beg most 
positively to assert that Mr. Costa insisted upon the production of 
operas of his composition, and made it at the eleventh hour the sine qua 
mon of his engagement. In answer to my objections that Don Carlos 
had not responded to our wishes, he said that it arose from its being an 
opera seria, and that this style of opera was unpalatable to the public, 
whilst the one he was preparing was an opera buffa. I had no desire to 
criticise Mr. Costa’s compositions. I stated not my opinion, but that of 
the public, whose award he questioned, urging the repetition of the 
opera in the past season, when its failure had been proved, to my serious 
cost, and I was compelled to refer to its unpopularity as a reason for my 
not acceding to his demand; and being obliged to publish my letter, f 
was bound to suppress nothing. Mr. Costa does not deny that the rule 
as to orchestral conductors not producing operas in the theatres in which 
they are engaged, prevails in France and in Italy! he invokes, however, 
for the sake of comparison, the example in Germany of such illustrious 
composers aa M. Meyerbeer—a man whose cheracter is essentially that 
of a composer, and not of a conductor—a man in a supreme position, 
and whose office is attached more to the Court than dependant on the 
theatre. As regards Mr, Costa’s statement, that the 200/. extra did not 
pay him for extra services, the 2001. increase was just the whole amount 
of salary he originally received from the theatre for his six months’ ser- 
vices, and that had been gradually increased to 800/. The position he 
occupied secured him altogether probably double the sum. As to Mr. 
Costa’s assertion, that 1 wished to prevent him composing at all, and 
thus, I suppose, deprive him of another source of profit, he must recole 
lect that there were six months in each year to which his engagement 
with me could not possibly apply, and during which he was free to com- 
pose. I had not the least objection to his producing his operas at any 
theatre in Europe except Her Majesty’s Theatre. As regards that admi- 
rable institution, the Philharmonic, it is true, the concerts are but eight 
in number, but they are of that important character as to demand con- 
stant attention, and take place during the opera season; there are, 
besides, as many rehearsals, having, to a certain extent, the character of 
a representation, independent of ordinary practice. But Mr. Costa has 
omitted to say how he could reconcile his complaints “ of having too 
much to do at one establishment with his acceptance of onerous duties 
at another.” Mr. Costa says, that at the commencement of last season 
he distinctly stated to me his intention of accepting the office if it 
should be proposed to him. This I deny most positively, and without 
asking that any extra weight should be given to my assertion, were the 
circumstance in the least material (which it is not), is’it likely that 
at that moment when I had increased his salary for the purpose of 
securing his whole services to the theatre, that 1 should have tamely 
listened to such a suggestion? This, however, is not material, for he 
does not pretend that he ever subsequently gave me notice that. the 
situation had been offered to him, much less does he pretend that he 
gave me any notice of his having accepted the engagement until the 
middle of the present month. He leaves admitted that, the engagement 
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was signed within fourteen days after my leaving London, and therefore 
it must have been contemplated whilst actually employed in my service, 
and before the close of last season. That he ought, as a mere matter 
of common courtesy, not to have left me ignorant of the fact, is obvious. 
I have, however, stated more than enough to show how unavoidably I 
was d.iven to adopt the only alternative compatible with the duties of 
my position and the interests of Her Majesty’s Theatre. , 
I have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


Jan. 30th, 1846. B, LUMLEY. 


To the Editor of the Morning Post. 


Str,—I have perused the letter of Mr. Lumley, dated the 30th January, 
in your journal. I see nothing in the assertions contained in it to in- 
duce me to trouble you with any additional statement. 1 beg to refer 
simply to my letter, dated the 28th, which you were kind enough to 
publish ; and for the future as I deal in facts, and am not a special 
pleader, I shall not be induced, under any circumstances, to take notice 

of Mr. Lumley’s letters. 


I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
71, Albany-street, 31st January. M. COSTA 








Original Correspondence, 
THE CLAVIC ATTACHMENT. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Senin Mr, Oldershaw’s last letter in the Musical World he com. 
plains of the ‘‘ Clavic Attachment”’ because it does not correspond with 
his opinion of the division of the chromatic scale. The following, from 
a celebrated work on the Violin, will, I think, convince him that the 
division of the chromatic scale into twelve semitones is sufficient for 
practical purposes, and that I have not so divided it without authority. 
Dr. Spohr, in his ‘Violin School,” says:— By perfect intonation is 
naturally understood that of equal temperament, no other being suitable 
for modern music. It is also the only one with which the pupil has 
need to become acquaiuted. Hence throughout the school as little 
allusion is made to an unequal temperament as to the distinction 
between major and minor semitones, by either of which the doctrine of 
the uniform magnitude of all the twelve semitones would only be 
rendered confused.” In another part, speaking of chromatic scales, the 
following passage occurs :—* As these scales consist at all times of the 
same semitones, they are, both in major and minor, in ascending and 
descending, always alike to the ear, though to the eye they appear 
differcnt, i.e. written with other marks of transposition;”—and, in a 
note et the bottom of the page, he says :—“‘ The enharmonic scale is 
not mentioned, as it never occurs in practice.” Mr. Oldershaw having 
compared my invention to Frets, convinces me he has not seen it. 

I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 
St. Albans, Feb. 3, 1846, ROBERT BROOKS, Jun. 
[We have omitted the concluding paragraph of our correspondent’s 


letter, which is an advertisement, and has no influence onthe argument. 


—Ep. M. W 


PROVINCIAL. 


BATH.—(From a@ Correspondent.)—Miss Emily Pooley’s Matinte 
Musicale took place on Monday, the 2nd inst. at the Assembly Rooms, 
The audience was very crowded and fashionable. I send you the pro- 
gramme :— 


Part 1. Trio—‘“ Ti prego 0 Madre,”? Curschmann ; Ballade Espagnole—Signor 
Escudero (encored); Quartett—Piano-forte, violin, viola, and violoncello, Miss E. 
Pooley, Mr. H. Coo per, Mr. Bishop = 5s a Kuhlau ; Scena—Mdlle. 
Schloss (“ Der Freyschutz”) Von *Veber; —Mr. Bianchi Taylor (by par- 
ticular Lag “Come o’er the m it ~B.. n,” composed by Mrs. C. Snelt ; 
Aria~Mrs. Millar, “ Oh luce di q: nima,”? Donizetti. Pant 2. Trio—Signori 
Escudero e Ciabatta and Mr. B sr, “‘Sott ’altro ciel” (‘Guillaume Tell’’), 
Rossini; Aria—Miss Ley, “L’. . ¢ suo,” Mercadant te; Solo—Violin, Mr. H. 
Cooper, ‘De Beriot; Cavatina— Signor Ciabatta ( Parisina”) (encored), Donizetti ; 
Song—Malle, Schloss, ‘Das Fern” (encored), Henselt ; Fantosie—Pi o-forte, 
Miss E, Pooley (encored), Bertini. Parr 3. 3. Duo—signori Escudero e Ciabatta, 
“ Versatemi del Vino,” Schira ; Aria—Mdlle. Schloss, “ — ” Mozart ; Duo— 
Mrs. Millar and Mr. B, Taylor, ‘Se la vita,” Rossini ; Song—Miss Ley, 


“ Maritana,” Wallace ; Finale— Dal tuo stallato,” (“ Mose in Fgitto’’), Rossini. 

Mr. Bianchi Taylor presided at the piano-forte. This is Miss Pooley’s 
first public concert; she was a pupil of the celebrated Madame Dulcken, 
pianist to Her Majesty. 








Dramatic tntelligence. 


Princess’s THEatre.---King Lear is the most sublime of 
all Shakspere’s plays, and yet the chief character is the least 
heroic of all the poet’s great personages. The converse may 
be predicated of Othello. . The subject of the drama is do- 
mestic, and the character of the hero sublime. This may 
seem at first view paradoxical : but a litile consideration, we 
imagine, will render it evident. King Lear is represented 
throughout the play as a weak, irritable, and, insome respects, 
inconsiderate old man. In the very first scene his conduct is 
exhibited to us partial and unreasonable. His repudiation of 
Cordelia, whom he loved more tenderly than his other daugh- 
ters, proves him utterly wanting in discrimination, and impres- 
sible to flattery. These are not the characteristics of heroism. 
In rendering him thus weak and without judgment, the poet 
foresaw with his usual insight into humanity, the chief power 
by which he could enchain the sympathies of his audience. 
The subject of the drama was so removed from the common 
sensibilities of our nature, that it seemed necessary to invest 
the principal character with our veriest weakness, to enlist the 
feelings of the spectator. The actions of Goneril and Regan 
Were so superhuman, their conduct so motiveless, that the 
poet felt he could not strike the chords of the heart, had he 
held the character of the old King aloof in the dignity and 
grandeur the part might, without any violeuce, assume. By 
this means, King Lear in his delineation becomes one of the 
most natural of Shakspere’s creations. His faults and infirmi- 
ties of mind recommend him to the vulgarest appreciation. 
On the other hand, Shakspere has, with wonderful meaning, 
clothed the character of Othello with the loftiest grandeur and 
nobility of soul. We are impressed with this estimate of his 
nature in every scene. His mortal enemy, Iago, reiterates 
it upon several occasions, and makes frequent allusion to the 
‘*‘noble nature of the Moor.” Shakspere knew that the 
story of Othello must necessarily, from its domestic disposi- 
tion and operation, find echo in every breast. The character 
of the hero was therefore left to the poet, free to amplify and 
elevate to the scope of his most soaring genius; and we thus 
find Othello perhaps the grandest of all his bright conceptions. 
If this be granted to us, we have at once a reason for Mr. 
Macready’s exquisite delineation of one part, and the come 
parative failure of the other. His performance of King Lear 
is one of the most truthful and vivid exhibitions that the stage 
has ever seen. In this character he has shown his genius 
identical with the poet’s conception. The vivifying reality 
which the perusal of this drama, by its intensity of. passion 
and natural evidences, conveys to the poorest imagination in 
the closet, is not lost a jot in Macready’s representation. 
King Lear demands no projection of the actor’s spirit beyond 
his own natural feelings---the character is in perfect unison 
with his sympathies. The loftiness of Othello is unsuited to. 
Macready’s temperament, and his art in this instance does not 
countervail his genius. The irascibility of Lear is engrafted 
upon the nobleness of the Moor, and instead of beholding 
“one not easily moved,” we discover a very Hotspur or Cori- 
olanus in temper. In almost every scene we find the actor’s 
natural fretfulness militating against Othello’s real character. 
To such an extent is this carried that it is a matter of no 

small amazement how such an artist as Macready could vio- 
late the plain meaning of the text. What necessity is there 
for the premature exhibition of jealousy in the great scene 
with Iago in the third act? Every spectator must feel its de- 
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parture from the poet's intention, as well as its falsity with 
respect to dramatic efféct. The Moor was “of a free and 
noble nature,” and such natures are ever unsuspecting. 
Macready utters the line— 


“Was not that Cassio, parted from my wife?” 


as though he had already imbibed the poison in his soul. This 
is 4 manifest violation of the poet's meatiing, as his subse- 
quent exclamation shows : 


“Excellent wretch! Perdition cateh my soul 
But I do love thee! and when I love thee not, 
Chaos.is come again!” 


There is an appearance of nervous anxiety and onward haste 
throughout Macready’s performance--~a species of self- 
dissatisfaction, until he reaches the bursts of passion in 
Othello, which deprives his vehemence of more than half its 
effect. His fury is anticipated by the spectator: there is 
consequently no surprise, no sufficient contrast. The queru- 
lousness that seems natufal in Lear becomes meaningless in 
Othello, and phrenetio gusts of ire are but poorly substituted 
for the terrible intensities of wrath. Byron understood well 
the power by which nature swayed the African in his moods 
of madness, In such lines as the following he seems to 
display an instinctive knowledge almost equal to that of 
Shakspere. Alluding to the Moorish character, he says: 


Afric is all the sun’s; and as her earth 

Her human clay is kindled; full of power 
For good of evil, burning from its birth— 
The Moorish blood partakes the planet’s hour. 


Of Haidee, the offspring of Moorish parents, he thus writes, 


temper’d with a milder ray. 

Like summer clouds all silvery, smooth and fair, 
Till slowly changed with thunder they display 
Tetror to earth and tempest to the air, 

Had held till now her soft and miiky way ; 

— But overwrought with passion and despair, 
The fire burst forth from her Numidian veins, 
Even as the Simoom sweeps the blasted plains, 


Othello’s mind, indeed, should be an electric cloud slowly 
charged with thunder, and when its fury breaks forth it should 
display terror to earth and tempest to the air; but it should 
not growl prognostic like the mutterings of the storm, losing 
in its indications no small portion of its terror and sublimity. 

Weare almost inclined to think that Mr. Macready is in- 
capable of faithfully embodying such a character as Shakspere’s 
Othello. It seems not so much beyond ened his capacity 
as it is opposed to his natural temperament. He has so much 
reality in his performances, that it appears likely he cannot 
assume a part with the greatest powers of his genius, unless 
there be something absolutely congenial in the character he 
plays, It may be asked, if this were so, how could he 
delineate King John and Iago with such terrible earnestness, 
and endow them with a life-like seeming? We answer, these 
parts demand no abstraction of the passions; that consum- 
mate art in such instances will fully supply the place of 
genius. In every character that required art only, Edmund 
Kean was inefficient. tHe wanted the kindred flashes of 
Richard, the hysna-like wrath of Shylock, or the intense 
pathos and tornado passion of Othello, to call into existence 
his highest excellences. Macready is a superior artist to 
Kean :—his intellect is more observant: he has read more, 
thought more, and studied more; but observation, reading, 





thought, and study cannot of themselves create the actor who 
can truly infuse his spirit into. Othello. 

Itis impossible that any individual can truly judge of his own 
performances—all literary history justifies the remark—and 
therefore we do not.so much blame Mr. Macready for persist- 
ing in performing Othello, as we censure those who call them- 
selves his admirers—not a jot:more than we are—and who 
either can see no fault in their idol, or seeing a fault, have not 
courage to name it. We are not, we believe, egotistical in 
saying, that had the truth been propounded to the tragedian 
by his friendly critics, we should not be forced to condemn 
the performance of Othello—a performance that, we feel as« 
sured, serves but little to uphold the actor in the lofty place 


he has long occupied—but that we should have had to addto the — 


world’s unqualified praise our own admiration and delight, 
when noticing his Iago, a dramatic delineation that for power 
and effect has scarcely been surpassed and but rarely equalled 
on the antient or modern stage, 

Dosmowp Ryan. 


Drury Lanez.---Macfarren’s New Opera, Don Quixote, 
was produced, on Tuesday night, with complete success. It 
was repeated last night, with éven greater eclat than on the 
first performance. The vocalists, Miss Rainforth, Mr. Allen, 
and Mr. Weiss---to whom, as to the others, we trust to do 
justice in the sequel of our leading article next week- -were 
called before the curtain to receive the congratulations of the 
audience. Mr. Macfarren was then called for, and was Jed on 
by Mr. Harley, who expressed his satisfaction as warmly as 
the audience, by zealous and respected shakes of the hands. 


Harmarxet.---While Romeo and Juliet fills the house 
three nights a week, Mr. Webster is not likely to change the 
performance. Nor would it be politic. When money can be 
made, money should be made. The sequel to our notice of 
the Romeo and Juliet is unavoidably postponed till next week. 
It is not likely that the Misses Cushman will perform in any 
other play during their present engagement. So much the 
better. Shakspere for ever! 


Frenou Prars.---We shall speak of Hermance, a comedy, 
by Madame Ancelot, next week. 








PPiscellaneous, 


Liszt any Mapame Preyet.---An article in La Belgique 
Musicale informs us that Liszt has been recently at Brassels, 
where he gave a concert for the benefit of a pious institution, 
the object of which is to founda hospital for missionaries in 
the Levant. A Capuchin priest, native of Brussels, engaged in 
ferretting out patrons of this institution, kad the good fortune 
to meet Liszt on his journey. The great pianist, as soon 
as the mission of the holy father was explained to him, 
consented to give a concert at Brussels, the proceeds of which 
should be devoted to the purpose in question. Accordingly a 
concert was given in the Temple desAugustins, at which Liszt 
performed the Concert Stuck of Weber, with full orchestra, 
and some compositions for piano-forte solo. The same even- 
ing a soirée musicale was given by M. Schott, to a few friends, 
at his elegant rooms in the Place Louvain, Liszt was among 
the guests; near him was seated his great friend and rival, 
Madame Marie Pleyel. After some spiritual causoie, in 
which Liszt shone with with more than his usual wit and ec- 
centricity, he dragged his fairest comrade to the pianoforte. 
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The deepest silence soon succeeded to the noisy hilarity of the 


guests. The ny, of Faust then uttered her passionate 


complaint, Marie Pleyel, the interpreter, and the excitement 
was beyond deseription. Never did this passionate artiste 
render this passionate poem with more intense and heavenly 
expression. Liszt, profoundly moved, went to the instru- 
ment, and endeavoured, in wayward improvisation, to emulate 
the deep and mournful expression of the beautiful Margaret 
and her exquisite representative. He triumphed! Never 
was this great pianist heard with more delight. He gave 
to each 7 a soul, and brought tears in the eyes of all 
present. It was charming to witness this friendly rivalry 
between the two greatest of living pianists. Nor was this 
all. M. Kufferath, the young and intellectual com q 
assisted by M. M. de Munck, Soel, and Carl Di an, 
executed his trio in E minor, and his quartet in C. Both 
these remarkable works were listened to with profound atten- 
tion, and rewarded by the most gratifying marks of approval. 
M. Kufferath himself took the piano-forte, and sustained his 
reputation as a classical pianist. Altogether the soiree was 
one never to be forgotten, and was highly honourable to M. 
Schott, the hospitable and intelligent host, who was never, on 
any occasion, more hospitable or more intelligent. 

Mapame Przyrzu.---It is decided that this. celebrated pianist 
will pay us a visit this year. The anxiety to hear her is very 
great in England, no less in the provinces than in London. 
It would be quite an anomaly, that Madame Pleyel, after 
conquering the suffrages of the greatest artists of the continent, 
should leave London unvanquished and unbesieged. The 
crown she has yet to win will be placed on her brow by the 
connoisseurs of musical Britain. As she has worn the others, 
so will she wear this, with grace and dignity. 

Mapame Dutcxen’s SorrErs.—The second came off on 
Wednesday night. The programme included a quintet in D, 
of Mozaxt; the piano-forte trio in D minor, of Mendelssohn ; 
a violin sonata of Beethoven, in G, and the pianoforte concerto 
in. C, of the same composer, with orchestra. The quintet 
was performed by Sivori, Blagrove, Hill, Goffrie, and 
Lucas. It was a consummate treat----truly Mozartean. 
The little Italian’s reading of the great Mozart was full of 
delicacy and grace. The trio of Mendelssohn, by Sivori, 
Lucas, and Madame Duleken was a performance of first- 
rate distinction. The fair pianist was in her best mood, 
and played with astonishing energy, not forgetting the variety 
of expression which lends so great a charm to this wonderful 
trio. Sivori was like a little demon---fire sparkled from his 
eyes. Lucas was perfect in the violoncello part. In short, a 
more delightful. ensemble were impossible. The Sonata of 
Beethoven, by Sivori and Made. Dulcken, was also a charm- 
ing display of taste and mechanism. The concerto wanted a 
few more rehearsals. A Pastorale by John Field, aaee ste 
solo for Madame Dulcken, we unfortunately lost. The vocal | 
tmausic was rare, but excellent. Madlle. Schloss sang the | 
“* Resta ingrata” of too-much-neglected Sacchini, with fine 
expression. Miss.Dolby, who has just returned from Leipsic, 
erowned with exotic garlands, sang for the first time in Lon- 
don since her continental trip. The song chosen was the 
“Ho perduto” of Paiesiello, also over-much negleeted. In 
both voice and style, Miss Dolby seems improved, clever and 
eharming as she was before. We could not find an objection. 
able point. in her version. of Paiesiello’s air. It was easy, 
natural and expressive, and excellently well demonstrated the | 
richness and flexibility of one of the loveliest voices that | 
ever gushed from female throat. And last, not least, Miss 


Dolby out-looked even her former self. She is handsomer 
than ever---and has grown stouter. So that Germany has 
not proved inimical to the young artist’s bien etre, in any 
respect. At Miss Dolby’s farewell concert in Leipsic, Men- 
delssohn and David both played concertos for her, and she was 
called back three times to be cheered enthusiastically by an 
audience unusually numerous. A trio, “ Si dira,” the com- 
position of Paer, by Miss Dolby, Mdlle. Schloss, and Mr. 
Weiss, we could not stay to hear. Mr. Charles Horsley ac- 
companied the vocal music. 


Mr. Henry Russert gave one of his popular entertain- 
ments on Monday evening at Miss Kelly's Theatre, in Dean 
Street, There was a complete overflow. Mr, Russell was 
loudly cheered on his appearance, and was encored in two out 
of three of all his songs. Besidesseveral of the old songs well 
known in every part of Great Britain, Mr. Russell introduced 
two new ones, which proved entirely successful. ‘The 
Pauper’s Drive” is full of Hoffmann-like sentiment. ‘Who- 
ever wrote the words is a poet. The bills did not state the 
name of the author. The second novelty was “ Little fools 
and great fools,” from the admirable pen of Mr. Russell'# 
staunch friend and supporter, Charles Mackay, one of the most 
distinguished authors of the day. The song is worthy of 
Mr. Mackay’s muse, and Mr. Henry Russell has hit the 
character completely in his melody. Mr. Russell sang better 
this evening than we ever previously remember to have heard 
him. His ‘‘Gambler’s Wife” was most impressively de- 
claimed; and his “ Maniae” was rife with dramatic earnestness. 
He accompanied himself on one of Messrs. Kirkman’s Fonda 
pianofortes---a beautiful instrument, excelling no less in full 
mellowness of tone, than in the force and clearness which 
rendered the softest touch distinctly audible in eve part of 
the house. Of these qualities Mr. Russell knew wel ow to 
avail himself. 


Exerer Haxt,---A meeting of the Upper Classes of Mr. 
Hullah took place on Wednesday in this building, and under 
the able direction of Mr. Edward Collett May, executed a 
number of vocal part compositions with admirable effect. The 
only novelty was a part song, “ Day-break,” written expressly 
for Mr. Hullah, by Mr. Moscheles, the well-known pianist 
and composer. It is a fresh and charming composition 
and was loudly encored. Mr. Hullah having deter- 
mined on erecting a new building, wherein to prosecute, 
conveniently, his great scheme of vocal class-teaching; his 


| pupils, with whom he is immensely popular, have equally de« 


termined that the whole expense shall not devolve on his 
shoulders. Accordingly, besides subscriptions and other 
means, public performances at Exeter Hall, by the mem- 
bers of the upper classes, have been projected. The success of 
the first of » on Wednesday night, was of excellent au- 
guring for the rest. 


Iranian Opera at Covent Garpsn. The Times contra- 
dicted our assertion, that Covent Garden was taken by 
Signor Persiani, for the purpose of Italian Opera. We never 
state that for which we have not fall authority; and a 


| proof of our veracity is given in a letter from Mr. Robertson, 
| the treasurer of Covent Garden, inserted in to-day’s Times, 
| The letter states that the theatre has been positively taken 
| from November the Ist, 1846, for three years, to perform 


Italian Operas. 
Moscnetas is engaged to conduct the Birmingham Festival, 

in August. 

Miss Doxsy, the vocalist, has returned from Germany. 
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Mr. Lxrorotp SinserBerG, of whom we have frequently 
spoken in very high terms as a rising violinist, gives a con- 
cert on the 28th inst. in Blagrove’s rooms, under the patronage 
of H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge. We wish the young 
artist, of whose promise the amiable Ernst entertained a s high 
opinion, all the success possible. 


Sacrep Harmonic Society.—The first vihihacinai of 
Handel's Samson, atExeter Hall, took placeWednesday night. 
The second is fixed for the 20th inst. 


Desmonp Ryan informs us that a Society is about to be 
formed for the repeal of the laws of Counterpoint. 


ConNTRAPUNTAL Society. The Founder of the Contra- 
puntal Society, Mr. French Flowers, has received intimation 
that Mr. Vincent Wallace, Mr. Henry Laurent, and Mr. Bex- 
field, intend sending in exercises for memberships. 


Mr. Henry Smart is engaged on an opera; which it is 
likely will be heard at Drury Lane Theatre. Mr. Lavenu 
ditto, ditto. Mr. Wallace is writing another Opera for the 
same theatre, which runs the chance of being nomenclated, 
with justice, Zhe English Opera. But where i is John Barnett? 
And where is Kathleen? 

Mr. Scuwas, the pianist, whose concert we lately noticed, 
died suddenly on Saturday, at his house in the city. 


Mr. Georce Cocxs.—-On the 28th ultimo, died suddenly 
at Manchester, whilst on a journey, Mr. George Cocks, for 
many years the representative of the house of Messrs. R. 
Cocks and Co. music sellers to Her Majesty. The deceased, 
who was not only an able man, but a man of great amiability, 
is deeply lamented by all who had the pleasure of his ac- 
quaintance. 

Tue reigning Duke of Saxe Coburg (the brother’ of Prince 
Albert,) has composed an opera, which will be produced at 
the Gotha Theatre, under the direction of Drouet, the once 
celebrated flutist, now chapel master at Coburg. 


Mozart's Vioxtn.---About forty years ago, a poor dealer 
in nick-nacks and bric-a-brac, named Ruttler, took up his 
abode at the upper extremity of the Mauxbourg Saint Joseph, 
at Vienna. The scanty profits of his trade ill sufficed for the 
support of a young wife and fourteen children. Ruttler, how- 
ever, was kind hearted, ever ready to serve his friends ; and 
the needy traveller was never known to quit his door without 
the benefit of his advice or charity. An individual, whose 
serious deportment and benevolent expression of countenance 
were calculated to inspire respect and interest, passed regu- 
larly every day before the door of Ruttler’s shop. The indi- 
vidual in question was evidently struggling against the influence 
of a desperate malady; nature seemed no longer to have any 
charms in his eyes. A languid smile would, however, play 
around his discoloured lips, as Ruttler’s children each morn- 
ing saluted him on his passage, or heedlessly pursued him with 
their infant gambols. On such occasions his eyes were raised 
to heaven, and seemed in silence to implore for the young in- 
nocents an existence happier than his. Ruttler, who had re- 
marked the stranger, and who seized every occasion to be of 
service, had obtained the privilege of offering him a seat every 
morning, on his return from his usual walk. The stranger 
frankly accepted the proffered civility, and Ruttler’s children 
disputed with each other the prerogative of setting the humble 
stool before their father’s guest. One day the stranger re- 
turned from his walk rather earlier than usual, Ruttler’s 
children accosted him with smiles:---“ Sir,” said they, 





‘‘ Mamma has this night given us a ptetty little sister.” Upon 
this the stranger, leaning on the arm of the eldest child, pre- 
sented himself in Ruttler’s shop, and kindly asked after his 
wife. Ruttler, who was going out, confirmed his children’s: 
prattle ; and, after thanking his guest for his inquiries, “ Yes, 
sir,” said he, “this is the fifteenth that Providence has sent 
us.” ‘ Worthy man!” cried the stranger, in a tone of anxiety 
and sympathy ; and yet a scanty portion of the treasures show- 
ered on the courtiers of Schoenbrunn lights not on your humble 
dwelling. Age of iron! when talent, virtue, honour, are ad- 
mired only when the tomb closes on them for ever! “ But,” 
added he, “have you, a godfather for the infant?” “ Alas! 
sir, the poor man with difficulty finds a sponsor for his child. 
For my other children, I have usually claimed the good offices 
of some chance passer or neighbour as poor as myself.” ‘Call 
her Gabrielle. Here are a hundred florins for the christening 
feast, to which I invite myself, and by taking charge of which 
you will oblige me.’ 


Rattler hesitated. ‘‘ Come, ccens,” said the stranger, “ take 
them; when you know me better, you will see that I am not 
unworthy to share your sorrrows. But you can render me 
a service. I perceive a violin in your shop; bring it me--- 
here---to this table ;---I have a sudden idea, which I must 
commit to paper.” Ruttler hastily detached the violin from 
the peg to which it was suspended, and gave it to the stran- 
ger, whose skill drew from the instrument such extraordinary 
sounds, that the street was soon filled with a crowd of inqui- 
sitive listeners. A number of personages of the highest dis« 
tinction, recognising the artist by his melody, stopped their 
carriages. 


The stranger, engrossed by his composition, paid no atten- 
tion to the crowd that surrounded Ruttler’s shop. When he 
had terminated, he thrust into his pocket the paper on which 
he had been writing, left his address with Ruttler, and took 
leave of him, intimating that he should expect to receive due 
notice of the christening. Three days elapsed, and the stran- 
ger returned no more. In vain, Ruttler’s children placed the 
stool before their father’s door. On the third day, several 
people dressed in black, and their countenances impressed with 
the seal of woe, stopped before the humble seat which they 
contemplated with sadness. Ruttler then determined to make 
some personal inquiries as to the fate of his former guest. He 
arrived at the house to which the stranger had addressed him. 
The door was hung with black, a coffin was illuminated with 
wax lights; a crowd of artists, grandees, scientific and lite- 
rary men, deplored the fatal event. For the first time the 
truth flashed across Ruttler’s mind ; he learned with astonish- 
ment that he whose funeral obsequies were on the point of 
celebration---his guest, his benefactor, the proposed godfather 
of his child—-was Mozart! Mozart had exhaled his last sigh. 
at Ruttler’s miserable threshold! Seated on the shapeless 
stool, he had composed, perhaps, the last strain of Ger- 
many’s expiring swan! The circumstances just detailed: 
brought Ruttler’s establishment into vogue, and enabled him to 
amass a competence and provide for his fifteen children, 
Conformably to the wish expressed by Mozart, the youngest 
was named Gabrielle, and the violin on which the great com- 
poser had played a few days before his death served as the 
marriage-portion of his goddaughter when she had attained 
the age of sixteen. The same violin was afterwards sold for 
4000 florins. With the stool on which Mozart was wont to 
sit, Ruttler never would consent to part, notwithstanding the 
tempting sums offered for it. 
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M. Moscugtes.—(From the Morning Post.)—There is no 
professor or amateur of music in this country but will learn 
with regret that this great artist has finally accepted a long 
pending engagement, which will render his future sojourn in 
England impracticable After unsuccessful overtures during 
the last five years, the Committee of the Leipzig Conservatoire 
have prevailed on M. Moscheles to accept the important post 
of superintendant of the studies of advanced pupils on the 
pianoforte. In the same Conservatoire, Dr. Mendelssohn and 
Hauptmann, the celebrated theorist, fill similar offices in the 
respective departments of composition and counterpoint. 
With the prestige of three such eminent names, the Leipzig 
Conservatoire will stand unrivalled among the musieal institu- 
tions of Germany. It is twenty-two years since M. Moscheles 
first came to England; he has amassed a handsome fortune, 
with which he might honourably retire : but his love for the 
art of which he is so great an ornament is as zealous and as 
enthusiastic as in his early youth, Perhaps the most remark- 
able of all his compositions is his last, the Sonate Symphonique, 
which shows that his musical genius is still in its prime. 
Since his residence in England, M. Moscheles has not only 
enjoyed the reputation of a great and conscientious artist, but 
the high esteem of all who have had the advantage of his 
acquaintance ; his house has ever been the resort of the most 
distinguished artists and men of letters.—[We can but echo 
' the words of our contemporary, which express most entirely 

our own sentiments. —Ep. M. W.] 








: Advertisements, 


MUSIC FOR THE BALL ROOM. 
M. JULLIEN 


Has the honour to submit to the nobility, gentry, his kind patrons, and 
the public generally, his titles ef a few of the most successful pieces of 
Musique de Danse produced this season at his Concerts and Grand Bal 
Masqués of the Theatré Royal, Covent Garden. Quadrilles :—The Bri- 
tish Navy, Ernani, the Italian Carnival—Valse a deux tems—The Bridal 
—The Cambridge House—The Witches of Macbeth—Fleur de Marie— 
The original Polonaise—The original Nepolitaine—The Cricket Polka 
and the new Redowa Valse, with the description of the figure taught by 
M.E. Coulon. To be had of Jullien, Musical Establishment, 214, Re- 
gent Street, London, and of all respectable Musicsellers in the kingdom. 
—N.B. Every copy is stamped with a fac-simile of M. Jullien’s 
autograph, 








JUST PUBLISHED, 


SIX GRAND SONATAS FOR THE ORGAN, 


Composed & Dedicated to Dr. F, Schlemmer, by 
FELIX MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY. 


John Sebastian Bach’s Organ Compositions, on Corales, (Psalm Tunes.) 

Edited from the original manuscripts by Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy, 

= ks Books, 8s. each.—London : Coventry and Hollier, 71, Dean Street, 
oho. 





ROSELLEN’S QUADRILLES, by W. H. CALLCOTT, 
‘As Pianoforte Solos, price 3s. ;.as Pianoforte Duets, price 4s. 


These Quadrilles are excellent for dancing : they are arranged in the same style 

‘ an) ign Ae popular ket from the Werks 3 Bectheves. ublished by ADDI- 
egent Street, and LEADER & COCK, 63, N 

Street, and may bé had of all Music Sellers, iid ale ae 








GREAT SUCCESS OF MR. MACFARREN’S 
NEW OPERA !! 





Just Published, 
THE WHOLE OF THE SONGS, OUETS, AND CHORUSSES IN 


DON QUIZXOTE, 


As performed with immense success at the Theatre Royal Drury Lane. 


* 





LIST OP THE MOST FAVORITE SONGS, &c. e @ 
“Ah! why do we love?”’ Song, sung by Miss Rainforth, oo 2 
“ Calm those frowning looks, my father,” Ballad, ditto, .. ae 
‘* Sweet were those hours of Infancy,” Ballad, Mr. Allen, esi 3 O 
*“‘] quit my pillow,” the Willow Song, ditto, oe ee oo 20 


N. B.—The above Songs are ali rapturously encored. 


** When Bacchus invented the bowl,” Bacchanalian Song, sung by 
Mr. Weiss, ia - ve ae oe oe oe 
‘Life is an April day,’? Cavatina, Mr, Allen, ee ee ee 
“Transporting moment! joyous light!’”? Rondo Finale, Miss 
Rainforth, ee . 


* Alas! a thousand secret woes,” Romance, Mr. Allen, *- - 
“Canst thou forego thy plenteous home?” Duettino, Miss Rain- 
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forth and Mr. Allen, .. ee «d oe ee ee 
PIANO-FORTE ARRANGEMENTS, 


The favourite Airs, in two books, by J. F, Burrowes, .- each 4 0 
The Overture, ée oe oe “s ee ee ee 3 O 
‘“*Sweet were those hours of infancy,” by Chaulicu, .. de’ BE 
** Ah! why do we love?’ ditto, .. y eo ée ee 2 6 
Fantasia, by Walter C. Macfarren ae ak ie oe S70 
A set of Quadrilles, by Coote, 7 és <n ee -- 38 0 


N. B.—Various other arrangements in the Press. 


CHAPPELL, 


NO. 50, NEW BOND - STREET. 





NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 


PUBLISHED BY 
CHAPPELL, 50, NEW BOND STREET, 


Three Melodies, by Charles Horsley—No. {1, Sensucht; No. 2, 
Der Traum; No. 3, Frilichkeit, each ... ee ve 
Hop:—A Romance for the Pianoforte, by Frank Moti, os 
Despair—Notturno, ditto, ditto, ee oe 
La Douce Pensée—Melodie, ditto, by G. Osborne, ee 
Moscheles’ Gems a la Pischak—A brilliant Fantasia, introducing 
this popular singer’s most favorite songs, “‘ My Heart’s 
on the Rhine,” “ The Standard Bearer,”’ &c. &c. es 
Hiinten’s Fantasia on I Capuletti, Op, 138... es ee 
»» Souvenirs de Pellini 140 ee ee 
» Angiolina, Canzonetta Milanese .. ee 
»  Héléne, Melodie Greque ee AP oe oe 
Chaulieu’s Charmes de la jeunesse—A selection of the newest and 
most popular melodies, arranged in a femiliar style; 
intended to follow the Instruction Bock ake 
Burgmiiller’s La Redowa Valse oe ee ee oe 
Hiinten’s Celebrated Lesson ‘‘Les Bords du Rhin” — Arranged 
as a Pianoforte Duet ee oe oe ee oe 
Sacred Melodies, by Chas. W. Glover—No 1 containing, Holy, 
Holy, and Angels ever bright and fair; No.2. Put tron 
didst not leave, and the Hymn of God; No.3. Mozart’s 
Agnus Dei, and Lord remember David; No, 4. Vital 
Spark, and The Christmas and Advent Hymns; No. 5. 
With verdure clad, NatioualGerman Hymn, and Aceste 
fideles; No.6. As the Hart panteth, Old-Huncrcth 
Psalm, and Martin Luther’s Hymn, 
Price cf each Nuirber, 
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N.B.—The above Pianoforte Music has all becn published since 
January 20th. 
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MOSCHELES’ 


NEW DUET, oP. 112, 


GRANDE SONATE SYMPHONIQUE, 


A Quatre mains, pour le Piano, composée et dedié a 
SA MAJESTE LOUIS PHILIPPE, 
ROI DES FRANCAIS, 
WILL BE PUBLISHED ON THE Ist OF MARCH. 


*,* Subscriptions to be received at the principal Music Warehouses, and of 
Mr, MOSCHELES, 3, Chester Place, Regeut’s Park, 


Price, up to the day of Publication, 8s. each Copy, after which day it will be 
15s. each. 





Just Published by 
MARTIN & Co. 
No. 8, OLD BOND STREET, PICCADILLY, 
All the Pianoforte Works of 
W. VINCENT WALLACE, 
Composer of the Popular Opera, “ MARITANA,” 
Sole Publishers of the above celebrated Composer’s Pianoforte Works, 
under the superintendance of the author. 
PIANOFORTES ON SALE OR HIRE. VIOLIN STRINGS, Xe. 

ROMANCES FOR THE PIANO. 


La Gondola,” “Cha: t des Pelerins,” 3s. each; ‘ Le Reve,” ‘ Trois Noc- 
turnes,”’ “‘ Deux omances,” ‘ Chant d’Amour,”’ 4s, each. 

Ballad—*“ Can’st thou forget,” sung by Miss Dolby at Mr. Wallace’s Concert. 
Italian Song—* Lascia 0 cara,” sung by=ig. Marras, at his own and Mr. Wallace’s 
Concert, adapted to the Melody of ‘‘ Le Reve.” 

Waltzes—* La Sympathie,” ‘‘La Louisianaise.” “La Deseada,” ‘ La Mexi- 
cana,’’ “ Les Perles,”’ ** The Midnight,” ‘‘La Belle Angloise,” “ La Parisienne,” 
»¢ La Violette,” “ L’Imperatrice,”’ 2s. each,‘ Vaise Militaire,” 5s. each. 

The Grande Va'se de Concert, 5s. performed by Mr. Wallace at Miss Hawes’s 


Concert. . 
Just out, by SIGNOR MARRAS, 
«J Tnnamorata,”” (Romanza) sung by Mad. Grisi -“ Serenata,” sung by 


Sig. Mario. * 
By ALEXANDER LEE, 
‘The beautiful flowers of May,” (vallad). 
By MARRAS, 


* Les fetes de Polerme,”’ “ L’Arrivee,”’ “ Le Bal,” ‘La Serenade,” “ Les Adieux.’? 





HANDEL'S SONGS AND DUETS. 
Mr. Caticort’s Edition. |Transposed into Lower and the most 
Useful Keys. 


“The plan of this publication is new, and very judicious; Mr. Ca'lcottt is 
doing gond service to music by accommodating Handel’s songs to the modern 
concert pitch, and by placing them within the compass of the generality of 
voices. Mr. Callcot’s ability and experience are so well known, that it is al:nost 
unnecessary to add that they are skilfully and judiciously arranged. The publi- 
cation is exceedingly valuable, and will extend the use of Handel’s vocal music.”’ 
—Vide Morning Chronicle. 

Thirty of the most favorite songs, &c. are now ready; also the first solume, 
which contains 24 songs and duets, handsomely vound in cloth, price 15s, 
Catalogues may be had gratis, or will be forwarded post-free. 

London- Published and sold by Leader and Cock, 63, New Bond-street, corner 
of Brook-street. 





MR. BRAHAM’S NEW SONG, 
“NEVER DESPAIR,” 
Sung by him with the most unboundedapplause at his Cogent Bante Royal, 
m. 


St. James’s. Written by J. W. Lake, Esg. ; Composed by Mr. B 
Published by Metzler and Co. 37, Great Marlborough street. 





MUS C SALESMAN. 


Wanted, a Young Man of genteel appearance and good address, who has a 
thorough knowledge of the Music Trade in all its branches. None need apply 
who has not had some years’ practical experience in that capacity. The most 
satisfactory references will be required. Address by letter. post-paid. to Mr. P. 
Dreaper, 56, Bold Street, Liverpvol. 





WANTED AN ARTI.LED PUPIL. 


A Professor of Music, in a large Provincial Town, is desirous of taking an 
Articled Pupil, who would have the advantage of being taught the Violin, 
Violoncello, Pianoforte, Composition, &c. &c. A Premium will be required. 
None but those having decided Talent need apply. Applications to be addressed, 
X. ¥. Z., Musical World Office. 





HENRY RUSSELL, 
MISS KELLY’S THEATRE. 


HENRY RUSSELL will give his 


VOCAL ENTERTAINMENT 
On Tuesday Evening neat, Feb. 10th, 


When he will have the honour of presenting to the Public his well-known 
COMPOSITIONS of the Ship on Fire—The Dream of the Reveller— Woodman 
Spare that Tree—I’m Afloat—The Pauper’s Drive—The Ivy Green—The Slave 
s ip-The Newfoundland Dog—The Maniac—The Old Arm Chair -The Gam- 
bler’s Wife—Little Fools and Great Ones, and several other of his compositions, 
interspersed with Anecdotes, illustrative of Negro life and character. Mr. Russ li 
begs to observe to the many persons that were unable to gain admission at his 
last Concert, that the arrangements upon this occasion will be of a superior 
order, The Box-office of the Theatre, 73, Dean-street, will be open on Saturday, 
Monday, and Tuesday next, from Two until Four o’Clock, when places may 
secured from the Boxesheet. ‘Tickets will be given with numbers corresponding 
with the seats taken. There will be competent persons stationed at the entrances 
of the Boxes and Stalls on the evening of the performance, for the purpose of 
conducting parties to the seats secured. Places of the Theatre can be seen at 
Messrs. Cramer, Beale, and Co., Addison and Hodson, Regent-street ; Leader 
and Cocks, and S. Nelson, Bond-street, where tickets and places may likewise be 
secured. Dress Circles, 3s.; Upper Boxes and Stalls, 2s.; Pit, 1s.; Private 
Boxes, £1. 18. Doors open at a Quarter-past Seven, the Entertainment to 
commence at Eight precisely. Kirkman’s Fonds Piano will be used. An early 
application for Tickets is earnestly solicited. 





MISS SARA FLOWER 


Begs respectfully to inform her Friends, the Musical Profession, and the Publie, 
that her residence is 


57, Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, 
Where she requests all communications may be addressed. 





‘MELOPHONIC SOCIETY, 
HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS. 
On FRIDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 13th, will be performed 


Miss Linwood’s Oratorio, ‘David's First Victory,’ 
AND A SELECTION OF SACRED MUSIC. 


Principal Vocalists— Miss Rainforth, ihe Misses Williams, Mrs. A. Newton 
Mr. Lockey, and Mr. Machin.—To commence at Eight o’clock. Tickets, 3s. 
Reserved Seats, 5s.; may be had at the Rooms; of Mr. Blagrove, 71, Mortimer 
‘treet; and of the principal Music Sellers. 

‘r. SAVAGE, Secretary, 213, Tottenham Court Road. 





BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


PrESIDENT—!IHE RIGHT HON. LORD WROTTESLEY. 
The Twenty-third Triennial Celebration of these grand Performances will 
take place at BIRMINGHAM, On the 25th, 26th, 27th, and 28th of AUGUST next. 
J. F. LEDSAM, Chairman of the Committee. 





MUSICAL UNION, 1846. 

AssocraTes.—THREE HUNDRED AMATEURS will be ADMITTED 
ASSOCIATES of this Society to attend EIGHT PERFORMANCES of Chamber 
Instrumental Music, on the MONDAY EVENING prceding the Matinées given 
to the Members. Fee on admission, One Guinca. One hundred additional 
members will also be admitted. Members are nominated by the Committee; 
Associates by the members. The Record of the Musical Union (2nd edition), just 
published, may be had of the treasurers, Crame:, Beale, and Co. The Prospectus 
of the Society, with a list of the c ittee and bers, to be seen at all the 


Music | ublishers. 
Beriin, Jan. 27. J. ELLA, Director. 








Just Published, Price 5s. 
A GRAND FANTASIA FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 

On Airs from W. Vincent Wallace’s Opera of MARITANA. Composed and 
dedicated to his friend, Leopold de Meyer. by Richard Hoffman Andrews, 
Esq , jun., London, May be had of Cramer, Beale, and Co., Addison and Hod- 
son, and at R. Andrew, London; Pianoforte and Harp Bazaar, 4, Palatine 


Buildings, Manchester. 2 
Also by the same, for the Pianoforte, LE CARNIVAL D& VENISE, with 


brilliant Variations, 4s.; Schubert’s ERL KING, 3s. 





NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 
Souvenirs Dramatiques. Six Characteristic Fantasias, composed and 
arranged for the Pianoforte, by Charles Chaulieu, 1 to6 .......... eeeees 
No.1. From Anna Bolena. No. 2. Mose in Egitto. No. 3, Lucia di 
Lammermoor. 4. Don Pasquale. 5. 1 Crociato 6. Beatrice di Tenda. 
Beautiful Venice, Rondo Brillante, by Charles Chaulieu ....90.-s.0646. 8 0 
London: Published by Z. T, Furpay. 45, High Holborn, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


By WESSEL anv CO., 67, FRITH STREET, 
SOHO SQUARE. 

















na s. d. 
Reissiger, 16th Gr. Trio, Piano, Viol. and Violo.Op.170... 12 0 
VIOLIN AND PIANC, 
Vieuxtemps, 2d, Grand Concerto, in F. min. Op. 8. +*..+* 9 0 
Les Delices de Schubert, No. 9, Ave Maria........ 2 6 
10. Last Greeting, 2s. 6d. 11. The Mighty Trees, 4s. 
VIQLORCELLO AND PIANO, 
Franchomme, No. 7, “ les Regrets,” 2, Nocturnos. Op. 15. 3 6 
8, “11 Lamento,” Nocturno. Op. 15.. 3 0 
9, “* Souvenir d’Espagne,”’ Caprice sur des 
Airs Espagnols.” Op. 16.. ¢+...sceccscccccccsesccvessee 5 O 
_ 12 to 44. “ Fleurs Italiennes,” ......ea 4 6 


Rosenhain and Panofka, Duo de Salon sur 
“La Stranicra,” in Amin. Op. 17....++..cecees *teceees 


5 0 
Do. “Il Pirata,’ inD.Op.17 4 6 
Spohr and Kummer, 3rd Grand Duet. Op. 112...... 12 0 


FLUTE AND PIANO, 


Lindpaintner, “Souvenir d’Apenzell.” Fantasia sur des 
Airs Suisses. Op. 120 ++..cccececeenceseeeeessoees 4 6 
(A New Series of Six Solos, written for Wrsset & Co.) 


Molique and Clinton, Grand Duet in A min. Op. 24.. 10 6 


Reissiger and Sedlatzek. ‘La Ricordanza,” 8th 
Grand Duet, (in A minor) +++seeeserseserececccesces 8 O 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS, 

















Bosisio, Waltzes and Quadrilles (115 Sets) ++++++ ++-each 4 0 
Burgmuller “L’Europeenne Grande Valse,” sur “ La Jolie 

Fille de Gand,” eee eee TTP T EHTS HEREEH EHH EERE E ES 8 0 

Chopin, Op. 59. 10th Set of Mazurkas--++«+eees...6..9° 4 0 
zerny, 2 Rondinos elegans sur “ Les Diamans de la Cou- 

ronne.” Op. 673 eedecstcceesase eeccocees,,eeeseach 3 O 
— 2 Left-hand Studies. Op. 735.++++.. s+ee-seeeres 3 0 
a Terzan-Etude. Op. TB5 ceeerccceseesenseeee: se 3 0 
Heller, (Steph.) 2d Collection of “ HOPARGE 10 SCHUBERT.” 

1, “On Every Tree.” 2, ‘* Voice of the Tempes',”-+-each 2 
Henselt, No. 16. ‘ Wielhorsky,” 2 Romances ««+-++++++* 2 6 
— 17,“ Glinka,” Cav. et Barcarolle esccccesee 3 6 
Liszt, “Homage to Mendelssohn,’ Songs transcribed, Nos. 

is sk abtbu. thse vos oan o0edec. chaneeueeeeeee 2 6 

“*Reveries Religieuses’’ de Schubert et Beethoven, | to 

10 seeerrsecesesnecewseases ececccesee,.,,, each isto 3 6 

Mendelssohn, Premiére Sonate, in E major, (New Edition) 7 6 
Momento Capriccioso, in F sharp, minor(do.) 3 6 





Rosellen, ‘Les Rayons d’Aurore,” No. 1. Romance 
d@’Oteslo et Biancacccess+o,, .ccccccccves Ewe 6005 KORO 
2, Bolero and Pastorale (Auber) .......000%%es 
Rosenhain, “Souvenir de Prague,” Polka en forme de Ron- 
Geau, OP. 38. ce eee erence ee Mette tee ee Otten ee Oe 
Schulhoff, No. 8, ‘‘ Les Mandello,” Mazurkas .. ccccess-oe 
—_ 9, ‘Les Mandeillo,” Mazurkas +*+ssecceseee 
Sloper, (Lindsay) ‘‘ Czartoryska,” Magurkas (Ist Set) ...... 
Willimer’s “ Reveries Religieuses,” Himmel’s “ Battle Prayer,” 
‘Father, I call on Thee,” (in E flat).. weeeeettecee tte? 
Ditto, ‘“Reichardt’s Prayer, Freudvoll und 
Leivoll,” (for the left-hand only) in A flat-.seereseerees 


VOCAL, 

Berlioz, “Forth Goes a Lady” ++++++++sscccceeeceeeees 
fiiller, (Fred) ‘Tender are thy Accents” ++++sse....+++: ” 
Kucken, No. 271, “’Twas there on fhe Mountain” (Duet) 
Lowe, No. 248, “ Fair Wilna’s Stream” ........ serecerces 
Mendelssohn, No. 247, ‘ On deck beside the mast”? (Duet) 
Reissiger, “ Within the shade,” Duet for 2 Sop... ..++++e- 
Richards, (H. Brinley) Canzonet, ‘Once more, enchanting 

Maid, Adieu” seseee,,saceeseeemsecewsreresescaagy 
Titl. No. 256, So Oft as thro’ the Valley” @eeserereeceser*® 
Spaeth, ‘Thro’ the Fields ’mid Flowrets’”’ Voice, Pf. & Viol. 
Ditto ditto Voice, Piano, and Violoncello’ .... +++ 
Ditto ditto Voice, Piano, & Clarionet, (in B Flat).. 
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N.B.—-Numgzrovus CrassicaL Works IN THE Press. 





LONDON 
SACRED MUSIC WAREHOUSE, 


69, DEAN STREET, SOHO, AND 24, POULTRY. 


BOYCE. 
To be Published by Subscription, in two Volumes. Priee 16s. each. 


The SERVICES and ANTHEMS. composed by WM. BOYCE, 
Mus. Doc, in Vocal Score, with a Separate Accompaniment for the 
Organ or Pianoforte, by VINCENT NOVELLO. 


The work will be handsomely printed on large paper, and bound in 





| cloth. The first volume is now ready. The Alto and Tenor parts will 


be engraved in the original Clefs. Each Anthem will be published singly, 
and for the convenience of Cathedral Choirs, Choral Societies, &c . the 
Vocal parts will be printed separate. Prospectuses may be had, postage 
free. 





NOVELLO’S CHEAP MUSICAL CLASSICS. 


The Series will contain a variety of established Classical Works, en- 
graved in the best style, a longway music size, with a separate Accom- 
paniment for the Organ or Pianoforte. The Alto and Tenor Parts are 
put in the G clef, for the greater facility of the general reader, and each 
volume will contain one work complete in itself: the time of each move- 
ment has been marked by the metronome; and the whole carefully re- 
vised by the Editor. No curtailment will be made from the original folio 
Editions. 

HAYDN’S MASSES, forming Vols. 1 to 17, at prices varying from 
2s. to 6s. 6d. 


MOZART’S MASSES, forming Vols. 17 to 34, at prices varying from 
2s. to 8s. 6d. 

SPOHR’S LAST JUDGMENT, Vol. 35. price 7s. 6d. 

WEBBE’S MOTETTS and ANTIPHONS, first published in’-1790. 
Vol. 36 price 7s. 

WEBBE’S SARDINIAN MU IC, Vol. 37, price 7s. 

MOZART. An English Adaptation of the celebrated REQUIE , 
Vol. 38, price 6s. ‘ 

ROMBERG’S TE DEUM, (English words), Vol. 39, price 2s. 

MENDELSSOHN’S 115th PSALM, “ Not unto us, O Lord,” Vol. 40, 
price 2s, 6d. 

The Celebrated FORTY-EIGHT PRELUDES and FUGUES in all 
the keys, composed by SEBASTIAN BACH;; arranged as Duets for four 
hands, on the Pianoforte or Organ, by Henrt Bertini, in four Books, 
12s. each, or Forty-eight Numbers at various prices. 











SABILLA NOVELLO’S VOCAL SCHOSL. 
Published in Numbers, 1s. each. 

No. 1.—Contains general observations with Illustrative exercises, in- 
structions for uniting the head and chest Voice, and for acquiring fiex- 
ibility. 

No. 2.—Contains exercises on the Shake, ascending and descending 
Scales, and other progressive exercises. 

No. 3.—Contains further exercises to increase the flexibility of the 
Throat, on cliromatic and double Scales, &c. 

No. 4.—Contains a treatise on Recitative Singing, with examples ’ 
from different Composers. 

No. 5.—Contains Solfeggi in different styles, comprising sustained, 
Chromatic, Bravura Passages, &c. 

No. 6.—General instructions and exercises for acquiring the Shake. 

“‘ Sabilla Novello’s Vocal School” is a work displaying a thorough 
knowledge of the nafure and peculiarities of the voice, and a happy me- 
thod of communicating it to others. The name of the fair authoress, is 
also a guarantee that there must be something in her book worth 
knowing.” —Musical World. 
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LONDON: SACRED MUSIC WAREHOUSE, 


J. ALFRED NOVELLO, 


69, DEAN STREET, SOHO, AND 24, POULTRY. 
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“FUTURE ARRANGEMENTS OF THE MUSICAL WORLD. 


At the commencement of the foregoing year, four pages extra were added to the “ Musieal World.” Encouraged by the success 
which has attended the enlargement, the proprietors have determined to add yet another four pages to the work. 


On Saturday, February 21—No, 8, of Vol. XXI. 


The “ Musical World” will contain 


SIXTEEN PACES, 


that is, douvle its former quantity. Nevertheless the price will still remain at $d., or 4d. stamped. 
‘The four extra pages will consist alternately of a 


VOCAL & INSTRUMENTAL PIECE OF MUSIC. 


The Proprietors having a gn 9 4 of MS. compositions, by celebrated foreign and native authors, in their possession, have determined on 
publishing them in the body of their periodical, for the advantage of their subscribers. They will also avail themselves occasionally of 
the popular compositions of the day, of which ot pone their subscribers some of the best specimens. 

The purchasers of the “ Musical World” will thns enjoy the advantage of a journal weekly, and fifty pieces of vocal and instrumental 
music, by the most noted composers, in return for their usual yearly subscription. 

The purchaser of a Montuty Parr of the “ Musical World” will, from the dute above-mentioned, receive four numbers—consisting 0 ¢ 


FORTY-EIGHT PAGES OF LETTER-PRESS, 


Two oral & Two Enstrumental Pieces of Music, 


FOR ONE SHILLING. 


The music, forming a part of the work, will reach the provincial subscribers under the regular stamp—so as to preclude the inconvenie nce 
of having it forwarded in parcels, or otherwise than by post. Another advantage will be offered to the annual subscriber. 


A OBAND CONOBRYT 


will be given in the course of the the season, by the Conpuctor or tHe “ Musica Wortp,” to which every subscriber who has paid his 
subscription, from No. J, to No. 52, of the current year, 7. e, 16s. for stamped copies, or 12s. for unstamped— 


WILL HAVE A TICKET OF ADMISSION, GRATIS. 
At this Concert THE MOST CELEBRATED FOREIGN AND NATIVE ARTISTS, who may at the time be in the motro- 
polis, will assist. ‘The concert will be held on an evening (to be hereafter named), in one of the largest and most fashionable music 
rooms in London. 

The editorship of the ** Musical World” will continue in the hands of Mr. J. W. Davison. 

The dramatic articles of the last year having been frequently and warmly eulogised, in various quarters, public and private, the 
Proprietors are happy to state that they have concluded an engagement with Mr. Desmonp Ryan, who will remain a frequent contri- 
butor to the paper. 

Several other gentlemen of distinguished eminence will furnish articles from time to time. 

Permanent engagements have been made with correspondents in Milan, Paris, Brussels, Madrid, Vienna, Leipsic, and Berlin. 

The French, Belgian, German, Spanish, and Italian musical journals will be regularly taken in, and the most interesting particula:s 
th y contain will be translated for the “ Musical World,” by a gentleman engaged expressly for that purpose. 

The proprietors have also great satisfaction in stating that Mr. H. C. Lunn, adher of the papers called “ Musings of a Musician,” 
will from time to time aid the “ Musical World” with his pen. 

Controversies will hereafter be discouraged. At all events, controversial correspondence--unless on matters of deep interest, and 
conducted without the least tinge of personality——will be altogether discontinued. 

Papers on subjects of musical interest, signed by the writers, will always, however, be readily inserted. 


THE ITALIAN OPERA AND THE THEATRES 


will receive constant attention. The “ Musical World” may, indeed, henceforward, without boasting, proclaim itself the most complete 
dramatic, as well as musical, record of the day. It will, therefore, be no less useful, and no less interesting, to the actor than to the 
musician. 

Arrangements have been made to print the “ Musical World,” for the future, by a steam apparatus, at the Potyrecunic InstiToTion, 
which will ensure a punctual and early publication. Henceforth, country subscribers will receive their copies with undeviating regularity. 
Music sent for review will receive immediate attention. As the circulation of the “ Musical World” will necessarily be increased by 
MANY THOUSANDS, advertisers of every kind will derive tenfold profit by resorting to its columns. Not only in every 
corner of the British dominions, at home and abroad, but in every important town in civilized Europe, will its voice be heard and its in- 


fluence felt. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Per Annum .... . 12s, Stamped . ... ° 16s. 
Per Half Year : . « . 6&8. - Stamped . , » - * 8s. 
Per Quarter ..... 388. Stamped . 1... + 4. 


#,* Annual subscribers, who have paid their subscription in advance, for the current year, are alone entitled to the privilege of a 


Ticket to the Concert. 
All communications, of whatever kind, for the Editor, are to be addressed to him, at the MUSICAL WORLD OFFICE, 


60, DEAN STREET, SOHO SQUARE. Communications elsewhere addressed will not receive attention. 





Printed by Wint1am Spencer Jonnson, “ Nassau Steam Press,” 60, St. Martin’s Lane, in the parish of St. Martin’s sn the Fields, in the County of Middlesex: and 
tet ablished by George Purkess, at the “ Musical World” Office, 60, Dean Street, Soho ; where all communications for the Editor are to be addressed, postpaid : 


City Agent, W. Strange, Paternoster Row. Saturday, February 7, 1846. 
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